THE   POPULARIZATION   OF   KNOWLEDGE
many boys who could not have afforded to go to institutions remote from their homes. Thanks not only to the feeling that college opportunities should be extended but also to denominational rivalry, the number of colleges increased from 173 in 1840 to 239 in 1850.
Of even greater significance was the wedge opened to women when, in 1837, Oberlin admitted four girls to candidacy for the A.B. degree. This precedent, which was to be imitated at Antioch and elsewhere before many years, meant that the barriers to the higher education of the daughters of the common man had begun to break down. Thus notwithstanding the setback which the Dartmouth College decision gave to the principle of public control of colleges and the faltering progress made by the so-called state universities in the South and West, higher learning was somewhat shaken by democratic impulses.1
Libraries for the People
Much more striking was the progress made in extending to the lower ranks of the rising middle class opportunities for self-improvement through libraries. It will be recalled that the original proprietary library had been somewhat democratized by admitting nonshareholders on payment of an annual fee. In periods of hard times this arrangement often broke down. Now, thanks to the general popularity of the philosophy of the diffusion of knowledge and also to important changes in the traditional apprenticeship system, new institutions for mechanics tyere established. With the gradual transformation of craftsmanship into factory production and the expansion of mercantile business, it was no longer possible for employers to exercise the close supervision over apprentices than had been their wont. Nor was it possible, as a result of the virtual breakdown of the old apprenticeship system, for trade secrets to be handed on in the traditional manner. All these factors, together with the enthusiasm of such a liberal merchant as William Wood and such an alert mechanic as the English immigrant Timothy Claxton, accounted for the rise of mechanics7 libraries and institutes. In 1820 Wood, whom Lord Brougham hailed as the originator of the mechanics' and apprentices' libraries, established the Apprentices* Library in Boston. At about the same time, similar institutions appeared in Portland, New York, and Philadelphia, and before long almost every city boasted one.
What these agencies accomplished may be suggested by the fact that